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ABSTRACT 



The literature of library goals and objectives is reviewed^ evalu- 
uated and structured to serve those in university, public and spec- 
ial libraries who are planning the future direction of their organi- 
zations. The emphasis is upon overall goals and objectives — not ' 
low-level, organizational nor state or other area-type goals. Back- 
ground factors and trends, types and definitions, benefits and im- 
portance, broad surveys, guidelines and problems of formulation, 
further research recommendations, and a bibliography of one-hun- 
dred forty-one references, arranged by author, make up the re- 
view. 
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PURPOSE AN D PROCEDURE 



This literature review is built upon a paradox while the vital impor- 
tance of goals and objectives is widely accepted in the library literature, 
few libraries have well-structured and operationally useful formulations. Con- 
sequently, even fewer documentiations exist on how librarians actually formu- 
late effective goals and objectives. Likewise the academic community so far 
has offered few conceptual bases for the formulation process. 

The scarcity of useful literature makes identification and assessment of 
what is. available even more essential. Moreover, the considerable pressures 
on university and public library planning may soon produce positive contribu- 
tions to the goal/objective setting process. These fiscal, social, and other 
pressures are elaborated upon later. 

The search procedure has been to delve deeply into library planning and 
administration and range widely. over a broad array of possibly helpful sub- 
jects such as education, business planning, systems analysis, budgeting, and 
the broad planning and methodological areas.. I'he focus is upon university, 
public and special libraries with limited attention to school libraries. 
Emphasized are overall goals and objectives with very limited coverage of 
lower- level and state or other area-type goals. The aim is to be com- 

prehensive but not exhaustive. Every effort, however, is made to include all 
significaat viewpoints, approaches and contributions. 

Most references are from 1960 to date, with the majority for the last 
five years. Significant contributions from the 1940' s and 1950*s are in- 
cluded. Monographs, periodicals, reports, theses, documents, and other 
forms are represented. It has, however, not been possible to explore the - 
foreign literature except for representative contributions from England, 

The major aim is to help two groups: first, those in university, public 
and special libraries involved in formulating overall goals and objectives; 
and secondly, those in the academic and/or professional community seeking to 
develop a conceptual foundation for goal and objective formulation. 

COMMENTARY ON THE LITERATURE 

The literature is relatively small — while several hundred references 
have been scanned, only about 200. have been identified with some relevancy. 
Of the 141 references in the Bibliography, only a score deal with the formu- 
lation process in any substantive manner. While all attest to the importance 
of establishing goals and objectives, all too many offer only vague and gen- 
eralized guidelines or concepts. Bone^^ presents the nearest to a case his- 
tory of how a public library set about formulating its goals and objectives. 
McGrath®^ fully documents the planning experiences of Cornell University Li- 
brary during the first year. Several theses are useful, especially the 1967 
one of. Kemper on strategic planning.. Wasserman's 1960 thesis attempted to 
develop an empirical basis for formulating public library goals but was 
largely exploratory . Several theses — Davis 35^ Speller and Young^^^ 
— are currently listed as being in-progress but are worthy of early review. 
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The literature clusters around these broad facets: definitions and contex- 
tual relationships; importance; contributing trends; surveys; difficulties of 
formulation; background factors; steps in formulation; and needs for future re- 
\ search. More has been written on goals and objectives for public libraries but 

much of it relates to broad societal-type goals and is accordingly, less useful 
for purposes here. Lack of consistency in terminology is a continuing problem 
— the frequent interchange of "goal" and "objective" being the prime example. 

Iri'^stimmary, the literature is modest in amount but widely scattered among 
many subject fields. It is usually within larger sources and often is either 
. highly vague and generalized or highly specific to a particular function or 
situation. Practically no conceptual work has been reported while only a few 
chronicles exist of how libraries formulated goals and objectives. In spite 
of these limits, a review is appropriate because of the importance and increas- 
ing interest in the subject. First to be considered are some definitions. 

Ill- DEriNITIOMS 

Goals and objectives are essential components of the planning and admini- 
strative processes. Ackoff carefully defines planning as a 

. . . process that involves making and evaluating- each 
of a set of interrelated decisions before action^ is 
required in a situation in which it is believed that 
unless action is taken, a desired future state is not 
likely to occur, and that if appropriate action is 
taken, the likelihood of a favorable outcome can be 
increased, l(^) 

Kemper defines the strategic planning process, 

... the process of deciding on goals of the library, 
on changes in these goals, on the resources used to 
obtain these goals, and on the policies and strate- 
gies that are to govern the acquisition, use, and 
disposition of these resources. 

78(216) 

A "Total Planning Framework" is developed by Kemper in which he lists various 
types of objectives under strategic planning, operational planning, and task 
programming. For corporate planni ng, Ackoff distinguishes between tactical and 
strategic planning: " : " 

1. The longer the effect of a plan and the more diffi- 
cult it is to reverse, the more strategic it is. 

2. The more functions of an organization's activities 
are affected by a plan, the more strategic it is. 

3. Tactical planning is concerned with ^el,egting means 
by which tc pursue specified goals. ^ 

One of the earliest and most fundamental steps in planning is the defini- 
tion of the organization's mission. Sellers defines mission as 

.... the broadest and most inclusive statement concern- 
ing its central and ongoing purpose. If a library 
Q does not understand its mission, its- reason for exist- 

^|^(^" ence, it cannot adequately set its ob jectives. ^•'•^^ '^^ 
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Mission statement .for Cornell University Libraries is ... 

1 

To provide bibliographical, physical, and intellectual 

access to recorded knowledge and information consistent 

with the present and anticipated teaching and research 

responsibilities and social, concerns of Cornell Univer- 
sity.88(136) 

An expansion of the mission statement is Beliefs or Guiding Principles. 
These further detail and specify organizational policy and ethics. Examples 
of these for Cornell are the following: 

Coraell University Libraries (CUL) , both as an insi:itu- 
tion and as a community of individuals, is committed to 
excellence in its activities. ' 

CUL participates in cooperative library programs to sup- 
port its mission. 

CUL subscribes to the spirit of the American Library Assoc*:-., 
iation Library Bill of Rights. ^^(^2^) 

In a total planning effort such as Cornell's there may be additional steps 
before reaching goals and objectives themselves. These may include basic policies 
strengths and weaknesses, challenges and opportunities, crucial problem areas, ' 
key result areas, and environmental factors. These are fully documented in the 
McGrath repor^t and will not be expanded upon here. 

Although there are no universally acceptable definitions of goals and ob- 
jectives, Howard ^ s 'state:nent is accepted as a working basis for this review: 

A goal is a statement of broad direction or intent that . 
is general and timeless and is not concerned with a par- 
ticular achievement within a ispecified time period. An 
objective is a desired accomplishment that can be meas- 
ured within a given time and under specifiable conditions. 
The attainment of the objective advances the system to- 
ward a corresponding goal. 64(8-9) 

What the Amer:^can Managements Association terms "Continuing Objectives" is sub- 
stantially "goals" and their "Specific Objectives" is "objectives" as used above: 

CONTINUING OBJECTIVES: Qualitative or quantitative state- 
ments of continuing intent of the organization which de- 
scribe what results the enterprise wants to achieve and 
what it wants to become. ^ 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: Explicit quantitative statements, con- 
sistent with continuing objectives which specify the results 
to be achieved. at .a, def ini-tezpoint: -i-h time and can be 
measured in terms of accomplishment. 88(103) 
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Writers frequently reverse thei above definitions of goals and objectives and 
goals become the more specific targets instead of the broader; • purposes for the 
organization. For example, Hamburg does this while differentiating between 
library standards and ''objectives": 

Standards are .neither objectives nor performance meas- 
ures. Objectives are general statements of purpose and. 
performance measures are a quantitative means of relat- 
ing benefits (outputs) to costs (inputs). Library stan- 
dards are either descriptive rules for 'proper* manage- 
ment or are quantitative rules for 'minimum' inputs of 
materials, personnel, and physical facilities . However, 
they are often considered to be objectives or perform- 
ance measures or both. 

Martin, it should be noted, has traced the evolution of library standards and 
suggested the need for a different type: 

The answer is a foundation of clear and explicit objec- 
tives and a functional prescription of what is needed to 
achieve objectives -- in other words, 'program* stan- 
dards to go along with program budgeting. ^-^^^^^^ 




Goals and objectives can be pursued by various means varying from the most 
specific ( a course of action) through practises, procedures, and programs, to 
the most general (policies) . Perhaps Gbldhor and Wheeler have tied these to- 
gether most succinctly: 

Unified goals lead to policies.. Policies govern pro- 
grams and procedures. Pol ±cA es are general directions 
as to what activities shall be undertaken, on what 
scale, with what emphasis. Programs are the framework 
for activities, showing how in general the latter are 
to be planned, organized and managed. An activity is 
a specific operation or event undertaken or sponsored 
by the library. . Procedures relate to operational de- 
tails of activities. Standards are; of ficially adopted 
or widely accepted measures by which to evaluate re- 
* suits; they may be derived from. reliable data, or they 
may be;rule-of- thumb dicta based on trial and exper- 

Webster in his review of library policies, distinguishes between "program", 
"policy" and "procedures" and relates them to objectives: 

A program is a defined course of action taken to achieve 
objectives and includes an indication of required re- 
sources. The policy statement, then, gives guidance to 
be used in developing and following the course of action 
to reach these objectives. Procedures refer to the s^iep- 
by-step (details of execution of specific tasks set up as 
parts of the course of action within the policies. ^^^^^ 
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IV.TYPES OF GOALS AhD OBJt:CTIVES 

' Goals and objectives are of such a wide variety that they are best considered 
as a hierarchy. They range from the parent organization's goals through the over- 
all goals of the entire library, program (or s_ervice) i objectives, sub-program 
(or sub-service) objectives, and objectives for particular activities within a 
program or service. Gross notes the importance of differentiating between 
personal and organizational goals: 

i 

A personal goal is a future state that an individual de- 
sires for himself — a definition akin to the psychologi- 
cal concept of-motive. This meaning may be distinguished 
from what a particular person desires for the orgzaniaation 



as a whole, which ^^^^§^5^ 
zation's group goals. 



ay not correspond to the. organi- 



group gc 

Gross goes on to develop this idea by stating: 

... although an organizational goal is not necessarily 
the same thing as a personal goal or as a goal that a 
particular person desires for an organization,, the 
nature of organizational goals is evident to some ex- 
tent in the assertions of its members about what they 
think the organization's goals are. 53(6) 

Related to this is the warning of La dendorf — 

There is never any such thing as an organization; there 
are only groups of people engaged in a continuing pro- 
cess of organizing. This proce :3 involves constant pro- 
cedural readjustments, as well as regular goal redefi- 
• nitioa.80Af2y^ 

Baker develops a model of a university library which divides goals into 
three broad types: 

User-oriented goals , defined according to the servicers* 
perceptions of the users needs. . j 

Funder-orieiitted goals , defined according to the servicers' 
perception of funders' criteria and constraints. 
Servicer-oriented goals , defined according to the needs and 
aspirations of the servicers.^ 

Fry distinguishes between internal and external objectives: 

• in addition to officially stated missions... each ... 
will have developed either explicitly or implicitly its 
own objectives, tasks, sub-tasks, work units, etc. which 
it conceives to be necessary and appropriate to the ful- 
filling of the externally imposed requirements. '^'^ 
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RayWard distinguishes between real and ostensible goals: 



.One may obtain through sampling and interview techni- 
ques some idea of what people at various levels in a 
library, or-^in many libraries, consider to be the most 
general goal's of libraries; the future goals of their 
library; it's immediate goals; the goals of their sec- 
tion in it and of their own professional activity. If 
these goals are described as ostensible or public 
goals, a third kind of goals may be described as real, 
private or:'even as system goals. These are the goals 
the library or groups of its personnel may be said 
actually^ to operate by at any given moment. 

103(325) 

There are numerous other ways of classifying goals and objectives, only 
some 6f which can be listed here, A common one is by time frame such as 
• immediate, short term, intermediate, and long term. Lowry, a special librar- 
ian, for example, comments. 

There are long-range goals and iiumediate goals, and 
in between there is a spectrum of variables as to 
what is desired and what is possible. 

Bowler contrasts specific and general goals — the latter being broad in 

concept, spreading over a long and possibly indefinite period of time'* ^^i^^) 
andthe former are short range (usually) with definite time limits and which 
"... should be established as needed to achieve the overall goals of the It-- 
brary.l^i!i' Tangibility is another variable with the highly idealistic or 
intangible and the very concrete at opposite ends of the spectrum. 

V. USES AND IMPORTANCE 

Gregory summarizes the uses quite well: 

Objectives are essential in the establishment of specific 
goals, the preparation of budgets, and the development of 
policies. They provide the impetus for united effort in 
all units of an organization. They are the starting point 
for the preparation and maintenance of procedure manuals- 
They serve as directives for coordinated planning. They 
aid in restoring program balance at times when a single 
goal may be receiving undue emphasis. The statement of 
objectives is particularly useful to new administrators, 
staff, and trustees in getting an overview of the scope 
and direction of the institution's programs and activi- 
. ties. 51(56) 

Although Gregory writes from the viewpoint of public library cooperative 
systems, similar thoughts are often expressed by special and university 
librarians. For example, Galin comments. 

The determination of objectives is the starting point 
• for the practise of management , and objectives and 
goals must be established in order to intelligently 
and effectively manage a scientific and technical in- 
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Rogers and Weber discuss the axiomatic importance of establishing goals 
for university libraries. They continue, 

... there has to be in the midst of a sea of complex 
issues someone who harbors a general vision of where . 
the library is headed and attempts to shape individ- 
ual decisions towards a long-range, target . Such a 
target may be the aspiration to movje a third-rate li- 
brary into the first rank in sizeLand-^dis.tinctlon with 
all that this implies in collections, buildings, and 
staff; or the target may simply be to maintain excel- 
lence in a library of distinction, a task thatcan be 
as difficult as striving for excellence if one is 
surrounded by complacency. ^^^^^^^ 

Clear identification of goals and objectives is of prime importance to the 
library budget and resource allocation function. Again, Rogers and Weber 
comment. 

In summary, the budgetary process relies to an extra- 
ordinary extent on 'objective information and well-der 
fined and accepted goals. The library director who 
has developed his goals on a broad base that includes 
general university administrative agreement, who has 
taken the trouble to isolate ratios that are widely 
accepted or that can be honestly demonstrated on analo- 
gy with other libraries... ^^^^^^g. likely to get an 
even break for the library. ^ ■ 

Gregory stresses the importance for public libraries: 

The librarian who stimulates a board to establish spe- 
cific goals will be supported by .trustees who know 
where they are going and are willing to defend their 
budget requests. ... The budget should be a- plan 
to . spend, money to reach set goals that will carry out 
•established objectives. ^^(63) 

Implicit in meaningful' goal and objective-setting activity is the need for 
structuring goals and objectives so that progress can be measured. Two special 
librarians state this well, first Wasserman: 

v.. 1 

Without a clearly conceived rationale for its existence, 
the library in industry is on shaky ground. The li- 
brary is only one of many agencies in a larger complex. 
As the total organization strives to achieve its goals, 
so the internal agencies reflect these goals in a pro- 
gram of activities aimed at achieving these total ob- 
jectives. Until the objectives of any library are 
clearly and unequivocally set out, ultimate assessment 
or evaluation of performance is impossible?-^^^^^^^'"^) 
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Next Lavender f writes, 

Evaluation should be an attempt to measure institu- 
\ tional progress toward.-specified goals. These goals 

must be defined before good evaluative measures can 
be worked out. What most/ libraries seem to lack is 
middle, level goals. ^^^^"^'^^ 

She goes on to describe these as goals between those outlining the general 
mission and those which are "very specific, low level goals''. 

The problem of using most commonly stated goals and objectives for evalu- 
ation is described by Hamburg. Wessel attempts to develop a methodology for 
evaluating library effectiveness by relating mission and objectives: 

SCG'RE analysis determines the extent to which the li- 
brary administrator manages his resources to provide 
the combination of services and products which give 
optimum support to the library mission, goals, and 
objectives. 

This report by^^Wessel is one of three produced by the John I. Thompson & Com- 
pany with the purpose of developing evaluative criteria for the Army Techni- 
cal' Libraries. 

Somewhat related to evaluation is the importance of goals and objectives 
to collection building. Bone writes, 

A final very fundamental problem in the past has been 
the lack of overall institutional objectives. Anyone 
who feels that an intelligent identification of the 
nature of the urban library collection can be made 
without understanding of the library's purpose will be 
misguided. Those who might be in the process of 
building a library collection, without first under- 
standing what the collection is for, are merely squan- 
dering money which might better be spent on other urban 
priorities. In addition to providing overall direction 
to the institution, the objectives lay the groundwork 
for that cornerstone without which any collection 
building will suffer — the acquisition policy . 

If goals and objectives are to be met, the librarian must implement 
them with appropriate decisions. Not a great deal has been written on 
decision making in libraries. However, Bundy analyzes critical decisions 
made in libraries and remarks ... 

The cumulation of these decisions over a period of 
time, however, determines to a great extent the effective- 
ness of the library in meeting its goals; or, in f^ict, 
where its goals have never been precisely defined, these 
decisions account for the function which the library ful- 
fills in the community. ^^(^^) 
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Sel ./<jm mentioned in library literature but frequently in business and edu- 
cational literature is impro;/ed staff motivation and morale resulting from par- 
ticipation in setting orgar*:izational goals. This is the MBO or Management-by- 
Objective thrust which is discussed briefly in the next section. The benefits 
of MBO are somewhat' controversial at the present time, but perhaps its intelli- 
gent application may be one antidote to the tendency noted by Bundy for library 
departments to develop their own goals which conflict with other departments. ^'^^^^^^ 
Button writes of the meaning and value of staff participation: 

What is meant by staff participation? It is essen- 
tially an active co-operation between manager and sub- 
ordinates in t he, setting up and pursuit of agreed 
job-related objectives. 

The unit's overall long-term objectives within any . 
larger organization will need to be determined init- 
ially, but once this has been done the medium term 
objectives and the short term improvement targets 
must come from the staff themselves. ^ 

In addition to the preceding positive benefits of clear goals and objec- 
tives, there is the avoidance ''benefit" of not allowing policies to become 
objectives by just evolving from practise rather than being established by 
the library administration. Closely related is "goal displacement", 

... when an organization substitutes for its legiti- 
mate goal some other goal for which it was not created, 
or for which resources, were not allocated, or for 
which it is not known to serve. ^^^^^^ 

• In summary, properly formulated and implemented goals and objectives can be 
of vital importance to library management, gaining public and staff support, 
library planning and budgeting, as well as in specific library functions such 
as acquisitions. 

» 

VI. CONTRIBUTING TRENDS 

Profiram-Plannins-and^-Budfieting (P.P.BQ 

Since about 1967 a number of libraries have been attempting to formulate 
goals and objectives as an essential part of the PPB system. Perhaps the 
below definition is as good as any of the many in the literature: 

The principal components of program budgeting, are a 
structure which categorizes the activities of an orga- 
nization by their objectives and the programs for ob- 
taining them; the use of formal analysis systematically 
to examine the costs and gains of programs and their alter- 
natives; and control and reporting for implementing policy 
decisions and measuring progress toward their achievement.^^ 

First applied on a large scale in the Department of Defense in the early 



1960's, President Johnson in 1967 directed all civilian departments a 
Federal agencies to begin using PPBc There followed considerable eff 



and 
or ts 
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to apply PPB to state and local governments including a rather rapid and wide- 
spread movement to apply the process to education. Hatry's survey of the status 
of PPB . in local and state governments notes the lack of progress i,n operational 
measurement of objective's ,61 Although PPB ended as a formal requirement with the 
issuance of 0MB Revised Circular No. A-11 on June 21, 1971, many of the essen- 
tial planning techniques continued to be applied. A recent article by Schick 
assesses the current status of PPB and its prospects for the future. 

Although the rush to PPB was definitely slowed by 1970 and few libraries 
operate under a PPB system currently, ^cne PPB movement contributed consider- 
ably to a planning climate for many libraries. Allen examines the key prob- 
^A.lems of applying PPB to the academic library environment and concludes. 

Basically, the difficulties stem from the fact that 
a large academic library is not a free standing struc- 
ture but is dependent on a university or state parent 
for operational guidelines. The new staffing require- 
ments are foreign to libraries. A foreign profession ' 
is introduced into a closely knit family that has been 
universally librarian. This in many cases, could be 
likened unto an unwanted in-law... 

36 

Two other sources relating PPB to academic libraries are de Genaro and 
133 

Young , Buckman provides a survey paper on the history, essential, char- 
acteristics, contrasts with traditional budgeting methods, and studies 
and applications of PPB in university, national, and large public libraries 

Schofield has written a thoughtful statement on the problems of applying PPB 
to university libraries. ^^9 

The earlier and less critical literature includes the fifeteen reports re- 
sulting from the Institute on Program Planning and Budgeting Systems for Li- 
braries held at Wayne State University, Detroit, in 1968. One of these by Bur- 
ness is on the objective-setting process and is quoted extensively in Section 
9 on formulation guidelines. Howard^^ Jenkins70 write of the applica- 
tion of PPB to public libraries. A PPB workshop of the Santa Barbara High 
School District resulted in a report covering program goals and objectives for 
school libraries . B^omberg provides some practical guidelines for beginners 
in applying PPB to libraries. Summers places PPB into context from a budge- 
tary viewpoint. 

Systems Analysis and Design/ Operations Research . 

Parallel in many ways with PPB has been the increased use of systems design 
and analysis which often accompany library automation programs. The criticali- 
ty of defining long-term goals is often emphasized, for example by Chapman: 

The next step, critical in planning and conducting this 
study, is the study staff becoming fully conversant with 
the library's overall goals in relation to the problems 
. to be studied. Goals are those factors that the manage- 
ment of the library determines to be important for accom- 
plishment; . . . 32(487) 
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Bellomy has likewise noted the keystone position of objectives in systems: 

A system is an assemblage of interdependent things and 
ideas necessary to achieve a set of related objectives. 
It is characterized by inputs which are processed to 
produce the outputs required to achieve specified ob- 
jectives. ^ (1122) . 

Burns^fi^ Herner^^^ ^j^^^^^SO^ .King^' discuss the role of goal and objective 

setting in systems design and analysis. 

Although not dealing with the goal and objective formulation process per se ^ 
the largely operations research (OR) work of the Cambridge University Library 
Management Research Unit^^, the Project for Evaluating the Benefits from Univer- 
sity Libraries (PEBUL) at the. University of Durham 39^ and the University of Lan 
caster .Library systems analysis effort82 illustrate an important trend in 
library planning efforts. 

Library Lep,isIation . 

Some literature has resulted from the Library Services & Construction Act 
Amendments of 1970. This law stipulated that every state library agency must 
submit a 'long-range program' by July 1, 1972, in support of its request for 
federal funds. This means 

. . , a comprehensive five-year program which identi- 
fies a state's library needs and sets forth the activi- 
ties to be taken toward meeting the identified needs«.. 
(p. 2-3 of of LSCA Act) 

Many of these state plans are now becoming available through ERIC; the one for 
California is included as a sample. 

The future prospects for this program appear dim since the Nixon Administra- 
tion plans elimination of all federal aid to libraries for Fiscal Year 1974. 
What planning funds, if any, become available through the "Better Schools Act 
of 1973'' is highly uncert-ain. 

Financial Pressures . 

Sellers describes funding problems during the early 1970 's: 

Often faced with frozen or shrinking budgets, physical 
facilities in need of updating or expansion, and con- 
stantly spiraling labor and material costs, many li- 
brary administrators are being forced by circumstances 
to deeply analyze and evaluate their operations. 

This pressure to cut costs and loiprove efficiency cutii across university, pub- 
lic as wsll as special libraries. This trend is superimposed upon the long 
run trend of increasing complexity of libraries — larger collections, coopera- 
tive systems, centralizatlGn, and greater variety of services. Both trends 
mean added management problems wherein clarification of objectives becomes ever 
more critical. Evidence is in a survey by the Association of Research Library' 
Office of University Library Management Studies in September 1972 — of e^ighty- 
nine libraries contacted... 



Seventeen have, or are in the process of establish- 
ing, a distinct administrative officer with major 
responsibilities for coordinating and promoting 
long-range planning. 

6(2) 

Holley in his survey of urban university libraries noted similar trends: 

The institution of academic planning on many cam- 
puses, the encouragement of more precise definitions 
of objectives and goals by higher education boards, 
and the prospect of a levelling off of support in 
the seventies, have suggested to many librarians the 
need for a ng^ Ac^gk at the way libraries are organized 
and managed. ^ ^ 

Social Pressures . 

The frequent social pressures and frustrations of the 1960's forced many 
libraries to reassess institutional goals and objectives. A number of writers 
such as Wasserman-^^^^ Bonel^, and Bundy^'^ see a critical need for a major shift 
in. objectives and goals of public libraries if they are to survive as viable 
ins.titutions. Another school of thought, however, is that is isn't so much 
the goals that need changing but rather a changed emphasis upon their implemen- 
tation. j^t a more specific level, Lipsman's book on library service to 
the disadvantaged devotes a full chapter to "Program Objectives and Implementa- 
tion''. 85 

In the university field, McAnally and Downs describe the increasingly 
",hot seat" position of university library directors because of pressures from 
the president's office, library staff, faculty and students, with a declin- 
ing ability to meet user needs, lack of cohesive planning, and an institu- 
tional inability to accomodate change.®^ 

Additional Trends . 

Harrigan has attempted to carry over the educational accountability con- 
cept to libraries. ^8 xhere has been a vast amount written on management -by- 
objective (MBO)^^»^^ut as noted before, not much has been directly applied to 
libraries. Button is one example, however. There has been limited carry-over 
'to libraries from organizaticaal analysis, for example see Rayward^^^ and" 
Swanson^^^. 

Summary : Contributing Trends . 

PPB, though now in eclipse, has contributed considerably to a planning cli- 
mate in libraries. The same can be said for systems analysis arid design, but the 
long' run trend is up because of the increasing complexity of library operations. 
Library legislation has peaked in its influence because of the revenue sharing 
trend. Social pressures are quieter than during the 1960 's but may resurface. 
Financial pressures are probably the. strongest force making for goal and ob- 
jective-setting. 
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VII. GENERAL SURVEYS 

Libraries are creatures of the society in which they function and will 
survive only so long as they satisfy that society* s needs. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to understand goals and objectives ,of libraries at the 
broadest level since individual libraries engage in setting their goals and 
objectives in this context. Only major contributions can be covered, however. 

The considerable historical changes in public library objectives are noted 
by Bowler^9(78-.9) and Goldhor and Wheeler . The Public Library Inquiry, 1950, 
general report had a chapter on ^'The Library Faith and Library Objectives". 
Their approach was by three routes — 

First was a review of library history to locate the 
librarian's traditional sense of purpose. Second was 
a synthesis of the statements of public library ob- 
jectives proraulgated in recent years by official -library 
•leadership. This .combined statement of current ob- 
. jectives was verified by submitting it to a representa- 
tive sample of librarians and was found to reflect a 
consensus of librarian opinion. Third a survey of the 
whole contemporary machinery of public communication 
'of which the library is a part in order to see what 
role the public library, might most appropriately 

play in the light of what is being done ,by other agen- 
cies. ^3(222) 

The recent study by the ALA*s Public Library Association headed by Martin 
summarizes the above public library objectives — general definition of 
objectives, fields of knowledge and interest to which the public library 
should devote its resources, and the library means for attaining the li- 
brary ob jectives. The Martin report also comments upon the di- 
chotomy of thinking about the usefulness of societal goals: 

Critics of public libraries emphasize the necessity for 
clearly defined universal goals and deplore the vague- 
ness and haphazard formulation of present existing ob- 
jectives. Others say universal goals are not practical 
or desirable, except in the broadest sense. Instead, 
each library must develop its own goals which are deter- 
mined by the needs of the particular community. ^^-^^^^^ 

Hamburg found numerous recorded statements identifying public library 
objectives. He used thirteen sources and developed a list of twenty-seven 
grouped under informal educational objectives and three under educational 
objectives.-^' Morey analyzed returns from a questionnaire which listed an 
array of possible goals and charted the most commonly accepted goals of 
public libraries in ranked order while goals mentioned only once were cate- 
gorized separately . 94 

In the special library field, several surveys are noteworthy. Weasel 
requested mission statements from eighty-eight Army libraries with seventy- 
two responses received, and sixty-nine used for analysis. ^^^^ Gaiin> 
in his STINFO survey, did a field check of what librarians said their ob- 
jectives were compared with what the literature stated and concluded that 
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there was a close, match. A survey of public libraries, however, found a 
divergence between what public librarians said their library goals were and 
their real operating goals: 

Librarians perceived the public library as providing 
\ service to all people irrespective of income, educa- 

tion, occupation^, size c,f community, etc. , but user 
statistics, however, show that a small minority of all 
people actively use public libraries. .And this minori- 
ty is not a irepresentative cross section of people in 
our society. 98 • 

. . Although no similar listing was found for university libraries, the recent 
Booz, Allen, and Hamilton report on university libraries took note of the com*- 
mon failure of such libraries to clearly define program areas and objectives. ^6 
In its recent review of planning activities in academic and research libraries, 
the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) said. 

Emerging research library planning practises are still 
to a large extent, in an experimental stage, involving 
efforts to apply proven management methods to academic 
situations. 6 

Hamburg did survey university library objectives but. without listing them and 
concluded that all lacked the explicitness required to be "... of direct 1 * 

assistance to management in • planning and decision-making for libraries". '"^^^ 

In summary, although a number of surve^.- and official statements have been 
made about goals and objectives, the great majority of libraries operate with- 
out any formalized ones. This is well stated by Kemper: 

c library objectives tend to be informally approved 
and lack criteria for evaluation. The process of 
long-range forecasting is not highly developed; typi- 
cal library plans are made for a three-to a six-year 
period, and key assumptions and objectives are gen- 
erally not circulated to the institutional organiza- 
tion during the planning process. The evaluation of 
. results of library planning was found to be done on 
an informal basis. Relatively few libraries use stra- 
tegic plans as guidelines for operational activities 
of the library. .77 

' VIII.. FORMULATION " DIFFICULTIES AND BACKGROUND FACTORS 

One author has stated that no step in the procedure to apply PPB to librarie^^g 
has caused more difficulty than the first step of defining goals and objectives. ^ 
Wasserman has summarized the overall difficulties in. this way. 

The process of deciding on goals is not simple. It 
can be a painstaking arid difficult one. It may un- 
cover basic differences of attitude,, stir up funda- 
mental disagreements, and unleash violent winds of 



internecine rivalry. Yet out of this process can -[ojCiXWS 
come forth compromise based upon understanding... . ^ ^ 
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The same author in his Ph. D. thesis lists eight barriers to the formulation 
of public library goals: 

1. The dilemma of the public library serving "educa- 
cational" versus "recreational*' community needs 
and interests. 

2. Ambivalence in the attitudes of public librarians 
as between the quality standards proposed by their 
national .professional body and the practical day- 
to-day demands of library users. 

3. The pluralistic composition and the pluralistic 
attitudes of the public - library ' s clientele. 

4. The pluralistic patterns of library service offic- 
ially prescribed by the national professional 
■•associations. 

5. The absence of a philosophy of public library ser- 
vice which might reinforce the position of each 
library. 

6. The dilemma of a public service institution which 
seeks to be all things to all men. 

7. The public library has no line structural relation- 
ship to aid in identifying its objectives. 

^ 8. The potential strategic dysfunction of a singly 

clearly articulated set of institutional objectives. 

Among the key problems is hov to obtain common agreement among the 
major stakeholders in the library — parent organizational officials, pro- 
fessional staf f, _ library users, etc.. The Bundy article noted earlier is worthy of 
review. Although written primarily for urban planners. Young points out 
some reasons for differences: 



Briefly, differences — in spite of commonly held goals 
— arise when: a) there is a lack of agreement as to whe- 
ther a goal should be regarded as- a means or end; b) there 
is a lack of agreement as to the end-goals which a mean- 
goal serves; or c) there is a lack of agreement as to the 
relative value that should be assigned to the end-goal. 
Other difficulties arise, of course, when goals are not 
coimhonly held or goals are basically antagonistic to 
other goals. In the latter case further controversy can 
' arise between those who do not hold the antagonized goals 
in common or when there is a lack of universal realization 
that this situation exists. (^^^ 

There must be later evaluation if goals and objectives are to have real 
meaning. This requires that goals and objectives be stated in explicit terms. 
They must be real and operable and this takes careful analysis. Wasserman has 
stated, 

Exactl;^^ what is the level, extent, and type of informa- 
tional need to be met — does it include research, fact- 
finding, recreaticr;? i26A(378) 
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Closely .related to the explicitness difficulty is the ever-present problem 
of interrelatedness of objectives and goals and the frequent conflict between 
them. Hamburg noted this in his survey of public and university library goal 
and objective statements. 56 Assuming this barrier is removed, there still re- 
mains the critical problem of ranking in order of importance or priority. Li- 
brarians usually find it necessary to pursue several goals simultaneously <, — 

The necessity for keying library goals and objectives to parent institu- 
tional objectives has been -mentioned in connection with PPB, but this possible 
barrier is worth emphasizing with this quote from Munn: 

For some reason, academic librarians insist on writing 
about academic libraries as if they were semi-autonomous 
units with very considerable freedom to establish their 
goals. No academic library can long pursue policies of 
any consequence which are contrary to those of the par- 
ent institution. In the final analysis, it is the univer- 
sity, not its library, which decides how much and what 
kind of cooperation it will support. 

To the foregoing might be added any number of additional barriers to the 
formulation process. However, only one other will be mentioned — the human 
tendency to prefer talking about specific operating details or particular 
requirements of the moment rather than thinking in terms of longer range 
goals. 

Background Factors . 

As Lowry states, "Goals don't exist in isolation and neither do informa- 
86 f 164 ) 

tion centers". ^ ^ X^erefore, it is appropriate to provide listings of back- 
ground factors important in the goal and objective formulation process. Kemper 
has noted the overall need to look at the three major systems external en- 
vironmental, institutional, and internal — 

1. The external environmental system sets forth the 
■ ' broad social, cultural, political, competitive, 

and economic parameters within which the library 
must operate. 

2. The institutional organizational system sets forth 
the organizational structure, competitive relation- 
ships fo7: the particular institution in which the 
library operates. 

3. The internal organizational system indicates the li- 
brary organizational structure, objectives and 
policies, and operational relationships which make 
the library a unique system. 78(40-1) 

On a more specific level, several authors have listed major background 
factors determining the nature of library goals and objectives. Howard, 
for example, shows the following in order of importance: 

1» Financial support. 

2. Governmental and legal conditions. 

3. Ideals and philosophy of the librarian. 

4. Organization. 
^ 5. Other institutions. 
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6. Nature of the clientele. 66(327) 
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Graham lists the following background factors: 

1. The parent organization and its characteristics. 

2. The place of the library in the organization. 

3. Management's concept of the library function. 

4. Th<t: personnel using the library. 

5. * Library facilities, staff, and budget.'^^^^^^-S) 

Bowler shows these: 

1. Library law. 

2. Financial support. 

3. Population. 

4. Schools , churches, and cultural facilities. 
5* Business and industry. 

6. Climate and natural resources. 

7. Geographic factors. 

8. Factors within the library. 

Gregory recognizes increasing social concerns in her listing: 

1. Laws and government. 

2. Available or potential iunding. 

3. Population characteristics 

4. Problems of a mobile, demanding, and confused society. 

5. Economic and cultural gaps. 

6. Quality of human relations in the community. 
7« Barriers in communication and cooperation. 

8. Citizen response to shifts in morality and mores. 

9. Change in educational methods and curriculum content. 

10. Existence or lack of opportunity for continuing education. 

11. Rights of majorities and minorities in age of high taxes, group • 

pressures, and fears for the future. 51(5) 

From these listings, it is important to enlarge upon one key factor — the values 
and attitudes of the librarian. Although not a great deal has been written upon 
exactly how these librarian characteristics are reflected in library goals and ob- 
jectives, they u^idoubtedly can have the profoundest impact upon the direction in 
which the library moves and the way it operates. Goldhor and Wheeler write. 

Goals, or objectives, should derive from many sources: 
from the librarian's knowledge of present trends and 
problems in society; from his awareness of what goes 
on, nationally, in education and in cultural and in- 
tellectual fields; and from national and local library 
leaders who have the background of discussion, debate, 
observation and experience. 47(4) 

The proper role of the public library director has been expressed in this way 
by Joyce: 

He will not only study and formulate policies for the 
board to weigh, but will define long-range goals and 
their alternatives. He will know how to keep his ovm 
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and the board's eye off the minutiae of library operations 
and on the realization of these goals. He will pursue no 
goal merely because it is there, but will search constantly 
for new and more valuable objectives* 

\ In summary, there are a number of background factors as well as barriers to 

keep in mind before and during the process of formulating goals and objectives. 
Certainly all through the process, the librarian must remind himself of the pur- 
pose, philo;'ophy, and needs of the library and its parent institution. 

IX, FORMULATION GUIDELINES 

The following guidelii'^es attempt to structure the major points of the litera- 
ture of the ''how-to-do-it'* variety* The major source tapped is Burness' paper 
presented to the Institute on Program Planning and Budgeting Systems for 
libraries at Wayne State University in 1968.^-^ These assume an operating library 
but some authors have considered goals and objectives for libraries and infor- 
mation centers being planned — for example, see Graham^^ Knox^^, Taylor^^^, and 
Wasserman^^^. Obviously the following should not be considered definitive in any 
sense; their application undoubtedly will vary widely depending upon the individual 
library situation. They are listed here for a convenient preview: 

1. State mission,, 

2. Write set of guiding principles. 

3. Identify and articulate real objectives. 

4. Be specific, distinctive, and brief. 

5. Use commonly understood terms. 

6. Ivxivelop meaningful measures of expected accomplishments. 
"7. Mak-a goals and objectives challenging. 

8 . Get involvement . 

9. ^ Determine obje.ctives for all library levels. 

10. Balance set of goals and objectives. 

11. Establish order of priority. 

12. Produce draf?:, discuss and then redraft. 

13. Agree, recommend and obtain approval. 

14. Publish and publicize. 

15«Put objectives to practical use. 

16. Review and re-examine periodically. 

17, Modify as. necessary. 

1. State mission . 

"Mission" has been defined and illustrated in Section III on Definitions 
■ It is important to remember to make it the most Inclusive statement possible 
Although Ackoff is referring to objectives below, the same idea holds good 
for the mission statement ~« , 

The higher the level at which objectives are formulated, . . * 

the more inclusive they are likely to be. We can better 
evaluate the carpenter's behavior if . in addition to know- 
ing that he is trying to build a frame for a door, we 
also know that he is trying to build a house. ^ 
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2, Write set of guiding principles . 



These also have been defined in Section III on Def :^nitions. 

3. Real objectives . Identify and articulate real ones. 

They should have operational meaning or some way of measuring the degree 
of success in achieving the goal or objective. 

The objectives should not be regarded as just 
'public relations' statements but as critical 
guides for future actions. 25 j 

Tangible goals should be a guide to action and 
sufficiently explicit to suggest a certain type 
of activity. They should be helpful to decision- 
making and not pious statements. 55 

4. Be specific^ distinctive and brief . 



The set of objectives should be specific and 
distinctive to the particular situation, pro- 
gram or service. 25 

5. Use commonly understood terms . 

.Terms should be valid, defined clearly, inte- 
grated logically with one another, and used 
consistently and uniformly and used through- 
out the organization and the process. ^ ^ 

6. Develop meaningful measures of expected accomplishments . 

Tangible goals should suggest tools to measure 
and control effectiveness. 55 (1574) 

7. Make goals and objectives challenging . 

The goals should be challenging. It is the 
goals which create organizational vitality. 
It is necessary to . distinguish between the 
possible and the impossible, but to be will- 
ing to get close to the latter. ^5(^5^^) 

8. Get involvement . 

The librarian must take the lead, but others can and should be involved. 

In some instances, library committees have 
been employed. In other instances, the goals 
have been developed out of extended discus- 
sions between information personnel and man- 
agement officials. The more widespread 
the involvement of as many of the organiza- 
tion interested personnel, the more widespread 
^ will be the. understanding of the aims of the 
hKJC information program, once established. 1^7(114) 
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If the administration has not told people where 
the library is going, and hopefully allowed 
them to take part in this decision-making pro- 
cess, then the administration should not be sur- 
prised if the people have done some thinking for 
thems'elves as to the library's future. HO (71) 

9. Determine objectives for all library levels . 

This includes overall, program, sub-program and activities. 

Just as the library's objectives must contribute 
to the achievement of the objectives of the parent 
organization, so too must the objectives of the 
major library programs contribute to the achieve- 
ment of the overall library objective* When ob- 
jectives for program elements are identified these 
too, must contribute to the objectives of the pro- 
grams, and so forth on down to the lowest level of, 
activity in the. program. In other words, there is 
a hierarchy of objectives, although they are sel- 
dom discussed in these terms. 8 

Bellomy goes on to show a portion of this hierarchal arrangement for a 
university library. Galin takes a somewhat more flexible position con- 
cerning the importance of observing the "unity of objective" between 
the library and its parent organization — 

It is not necessary that higher level objectives 
have been clearly defined, but only that the ob- 
jectives of the STINFO do not materially contra- 
dict important company or research objectives. ^ (^^^) 

10. Balance set of goals and objectives . 

The whole set of goals should make sense. With rare 
exceptions, there is no single, overriding goal. 55('1574^ 
Goals should be balanced in relation to one another. ^ ^ 

• it should be remembered that goals should be 
realistic and timely; realistic in the sense that 
they may be desirable from the standpoint of the 
community served or of being achievable within a 
reasonable planning projection, such as a genera- 
tion. Objectives which fail to meet these two 
standards will lead to repeated failure in achieve- 
ment, with attendant frustration and even contro- 
versy.95(358) 

11. Establish order of priority . 

The widest range of objectives is possible in any 

special library; hence the need to derive priorities 

and to translate them into resource allocation 

terms. Since it may not be possible to achieve 

every goal simultaneously, such ranking and rela- 

125£4I1) 
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12. Produce draft, discuss and then redraft . 



Formalizing aims and objectives has a surprising 
way of clarifying them even for the library 
and its staff. 123(68) 

It is the' function, indeed it is the responsibility, 
of their information specialist to develop a writ- 
ten survey and plan of action, formulated through 
consultation within the organization and its manage- 
ment and among representatives of various divisions, 
so that agreement can be achieved upon the organi- 
zation' s requirements for information service. ^ 27 (114) 

It is important to get a maximum of understanding — 
preferably of agreement also, but most vitally to 
gain understanding. If there are semantic "hang- 
ups**, try to resolve them or compromise them.. If 
there are issues, real issues of substance, face 
them either work them out or find a basis for 
recommended decision on how they should be dealt 
with.25(71) 



13. Agree, recommend and obtain approval . 
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Make it some sort of official action that is a 
practical guide for the planning, programming 
and budgeting that is going to govern the re- 
sources in total magnitude and the allocation of 
resources, whatever type they may be let the 
objectives be before you with the maximum of agree- 
ment and determination. 25(72) 

14. Publish and publicize . .. . . , 

They should be distributed somehow, in memorandum 
form or otherwise. Do include them in annual re- 
ports and brochures not in a t~rivial public re- 
lations way, but as real indications of what our 
organization intends to do. By all means, let the 
staff know ~- after they have participated they 
I are entitled to know what has been concluded. ^^^^"^^ 

The university librarian should articulate in 
writing the role of the library in support of the 
university's academic program. He also should ex- 
plore the responsibility of the library for the 
cpntinued development of established areas of li- 
brary excellence and its responsibilities as an 
information resource for the community, state, 
region and nation. ^^^^^^ 

A contrasting viewpoint on the wisdom of publicizing university library 
objectives is the following: 
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When it is borne in mind that the significant in- 
puts to the library plan are gleaned^ almost through 
an undercover intelligence network, from such circum- 
stantial sources as hearsay, as things unsaid rather 
than said, as raised eyebrows and twitching lips, and 
from remarks made in absolute confidence by c^ne of 
two opposing factions of the community — faculty and 
administration — that are essentially locked in end- 
less combatj it would be foolhardy for the librarian 
to lay his plan on the line publicly or even to per- 
mit so little as a glimpse of it by either faculty or 
administration. 75(212) 



15. Put objectives to practical use . 



It is good discipline to insist on people doing what 
they ought to have been doing all along: really de- 
cide what it is you intend to accomplish and then 
gear your planning, develop your program, and produce 
your budgets to do what you intend to accomplish 
not something else, and not just volume statements 
of 'more' specifics about what you're going to buy, 
etc. 25(75) 

There are many opportunities and occasions when con- 
scious reference to objectives may be the point that 
tips an administrative or operating decision in one 
direction rather than another, '^e should make opera- 
ting decisions not just by a whiir. of the moment but 
by conscious reference to what we intend to accom- 
plish and examination of what that means for tomorrow 
or next week or beyond.Jhijl* 



16. Review and re-examine periodically. 



Look at the objectives again: are they current? Do 
they really express what we intend to accomplish? 
Have events overtaken them? Has the situation changed? 
Do we have a new set of circumstances? 25(75-6) 

It should be compared with current developments else- 
where, but not distorted by temporary fads and enthus- 
iasms. 

47(4) 

Nor must any blueprint for action once evolved become 
a fixed and rigid mandate. Periodic review of goals and 
program are as essential as the original concern about 
goals, lest the program become stale and obsolete. "^"^^^^^^"^^^ 



17. Modify as necessary. 
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The objectives will not be carved in stone and they 
should not become static. They are the product of 
the best effort, but they should not be immutable. 
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This means change or modification with a good 
reason, not for whimsical reasons, e.g. 'We 
just don't like it.* but we should change 
when there is good reason. 25(76) 

The foregoing seventeen guidelines are intended as an exploratory check- 
list for librarians facing the task of formulating goals and objectives. It 
would be helpful to have case histories of librarians using such a list or 
similar ones , and from such experiences to hopefully develop a more definitive 
approach to goal and objective-setting. 

Two documentations do exist and are worthy of careful study. Bone has described 
the formulation process at the Memphis Public Library and Information Center. He shows 
the steps of forming an original committee, summarizes their deliberations, 
acceptance by the head librarian, presentation to the Library Board, and final 
approval after some revisions. The included objective statement shows, "Library 
Functions to be Served" on one side and "Groups of the Public to be Served" 
across from it. The implementation of the objectives is being carried out on a 
regular basis and is documented in committee minutes. made available to the author. 

The best documented case in the university field is that of Cornell University 
Libraries at Ithaca, New York. Funded by the Council on Library Resources and 
assisted by the American Management Association, Cornell's planning experience 
of the first year has recently appeared as a report by McGrath."" This report 
describes, chronicles, and evaluates experience in developing a planning team, 
a dynamic long-range strategic plan, participative management, and the planning 
process itself. Such planning documents as "Continuing Objectives", "Specific 
Objectives^s "Guiding Principles*', "Basic Policies", "Levels of Priority", 
"Strategies", and "Structure of the Continuing Planning Process" are included. 
Sellers, the Planning and Budget Officer at Cornell, has explained his planning 
philosophy and technique in a recent article, ^-^^^ 

The University of Illinois Library recently issued a statement of its goals 
and objectives. 69 rji^^ library sets the following _major goals: 

1. Effective organization and administration. 

2. Adequate financial support. 

3. Continued rational development of the collections. 

4. Strong staffing and staff development. 

5. Quality and efficiency of operation. 
I 6. Effective services to users. 

7. Adequate physical facilities. 

Objectives designed to assist in achieving the above goals are then described ... 

Although some rather specific statements are in- 
cluded, the objectives set forth in this document 
tend to involve general statements of principles 
and philosophy and are intended to provide the 
base from which future, more specific decisions can 
be made. There is deliberate avoidance of formu- 
lae, time-tables and other attempts at quantifi- 
cation. 
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Another library statement worthy of careful attention is the "Long Range Plans 
for Tulsa City-County Library". ^22 j^^^^luded are statements on purposes, goals, and 
priorities as well as goals for Tulsa. 

Additional references may help other types of librarians formulate goals and 
objectives. A model for state library objectives is the Booz, Allen 6t Hamilton 
study for Hawaii. A.lthough many library surveys are weak in establishing goals 
and objectives ^2 the Martin survey of the Chicago Public Library is an out- 
standing exception and merits careful study by those formulating goals and ob- 
jectives in major urban libraries. School libraries contemplating a PPB 
approach may wish to review the experience at Santa Barbara. ^.n article on 
the John Deere Company Library includes a list of its goals and objectives.^ 

X. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The literature of library goals and objectives is now relatively small and 
unsophisticated, but the prospects are good for increasingly substantive contri- 
butions that will be useful for evaluative and other planning purposes. The basis 
for this assessment lies in the "pressure points" described in the "Contributing 
Trends" section — especially the continued financial pressures on all types of 
libraries. Increasingly, university libraries and perhaps large public li- 
braries ~ will set up distinct long-range planning functions. - From these will hope- 
fully be developed more refined procedures to establish goals and objectives which 
will fill a more useful and realistic function. 

A possible nucleus for this ferment is the work of the Management Studies Office 
administered by the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) and funded by the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. The stated mission of this office is to . . . 

assist university research libraries in effectively 
serving the academic and research community through 
sound management of the resources available to them. 

Perhaps its most important current task is the Management Review and Analysis Pro- 
gram the intent of which is ... 

to help librarians better achieve unit objectives. 
... a clearer, more precise view of the objectives 
of the library and the relationship of its pro- 
gram objectives to the constraints present in any 
university environment .iki^* 

The first issue of this group's "ARL Management Supplement", December 1972, takes 
the theme of planning activities in academic and research libraries. Objectives 
are mentioned frequently within a discussion of four areas: 

1. The library in university planning. 

2. New organization and staffing patterns. 

3. Procedures and methods for -securing planning data. 

4. Experience with long-range planning methodology.^ 
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Less pronounced in the literature is sign of ferment among public libraries. 
Nevertheless, there is renewed interest since the release of the Public Library 
Association's A STRATEGY FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY CHANGE: PROPOSED PUBLIC LIBRARY GOALS- 
FEASIBILITY STUDY. Four task forces are at work to implement the report's 
recommendations. 

XL FURTHER RESEARCH RECOMMENDATIONS 



Of first importance is a basic manual describing goal and objective setting 
procedures as now understood. This could follow almost exactly the outline of 
the recent ARL publication on library policies, ^29 Such a manual would provide 
a framework for the formulation, implementation, and communication of goals sind 
objectives. 

Apparently libraries have lagged far behind schools in involving staff, communi- 
ty, and other interested stakeholders in the goal-setting process. Perhaps librar- 
ians need to remind themselves — "In cutting a stone, each sees himself building 
the cathedral". 115 Certainly the educational literature offers some helpful insights 
on how to involve staff and possibly community. This can result in a more high- 
ly motivated input of ideas and enthusiastic acceptance of the final statement. 
One such report attempts to marry PPB with some organizational development con- 
cepts in order to improve the motivational climate. 102 Another author describes 
various methods of securing staff input to goals and objectives e.g., tradi-. 
tional conference, boss-subordinate conference, goal confrontation, and use of 
the Delphi method. 97 ji^^ last method replaces the "... committee with a sequence 
of individual interrogations and interspersed feedback of information". Borko 
has recently used this technique in identifying research targets in library education. 

Not enough appears on how the values of library managers affect the goal and 
objective formulation process. Steiner has written of businessmen yalues and their 
effect on objective-setting and defines values as "something like attiCudes but 
more fixed, ingrained and stable in nature"115 j^gt how do librarians' ^rtitudes 
and values affect the formulation, adoption, and implementation processes? 

A continuing major need is for research to develop appropriate and meaningful 
evaluative criteria and methods. Hamburg's research points out, the impracticality 
of utilizing present public and university library objective statements if evalu- 
ation is to be conducted. However, what are the practical implications . of using 
Hamburg's concept of "document exposure time" 

In summary, the prospects for more attention to the library goal and objective 
formulation process appear promising, but much research and wider experience followed 
with careful documentations and evaluations will be required before the state-of-the- 
art reaches the level now available in some schools and businesses. In ending it is 
well to remind ourselves of the limits to research: 

In the final analysis, objective determination will rest upon 
value assumptions which defy scientific justification. The 
ultimate goals of public policy are dictated by wisdom and 
scientific method can not distinguish appropriate or inapprop- 
riate valuer. But research may prove to be the only feasible 
means for reconciling the conflicting value positions and while 
it may not be expected to provide ans^rs directly, it can be 
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expected to contribute to better understanding of 
alternatives by offering the factual empirical 
data on which such decisions may be based, ^^^C-^^^) 
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